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with an early reply, that the facts may be stated in our next number, I shall 
be greatly obliged. Very respectfully, yours, 

William T. E. Mabvin, 
Editor of American Journal, of Numismatics. 

The dies, obverse and reverse, from which the Botetourt medals 
were struck, are still the property of William and Mary College, 
and are in a good state of preservation. They have a steel disc 
If inches in diameter, let in an iron octagon, each of whose faces 
is 2 inches by If inches. Each die weighs two pounds and ten 
ounces avoirdupois. On one of the faces I contrived, after a good 
deal of cleaning, to ascertain the names of the makers, " [McjCart- 
ney and Bayley." I have enclosed the first two letters in brack- 
ets, as my reading is somewhat conjectural as to them, owing to 
the rust. The other letters are plain enough. To repeat here 
briefly the history of these medals, which were of gold: They were 
instituted by Lord Botetourt, when governor. Two were awarded 
each year — one for excellence in mathematics, which was given in 
1772 to Nathaniel Burwell, in 1773 to David Stuart, in 1774 to 
Joseph Eggleston, and in 1775 to John White; another, for excel- 
lence in mathematics, awarded in 1772 to James Madison, after- 
ward president of the College, in 1773 to Samuel Sheild, in 1774 
to Walker Maury, and in 1775 to Thomas Evans. I have exam- 
ined one of these medals, inherited from Bev. Samuel Sheild by 
Misses Mary and Mallory Sheild, of Hampton. Another, I learn, 
is held by Mr. George H. Burwell, Millwood, Clarke county, Vir- 
ginia: and still another, formerly the property of John White, is 
in the hands of his descendants. The figures and letters on the 
medal awarded to Bev. Samuel Sheild are beautifully defined, and 
show superior art in the cutting. (See Quabtebly, Vol. III., pp. 
144, 207, 270.) 



THE PIEST CHAIR OP LAW AND POLICE. 

In 1779 the Chair of Law and Police was established at William 
and Mary College through the influence of Mr. Jefferson. George 
Wythe was the first incumbent, and he was succeeded by Judge 
St. George Tucker, and after him the regular line of succession con- 
tinued until lfc61, through Judge William Nelson, Chancellor 
Bobert Nelson, Judge James Semple, Judge N. Beverley Tucker, 
Judge Scarburgh, Julian Minor, and Charles Morris. This chair 
was next to Sir William Blackstone's at Oxford, in point of be- 
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ginning. Columbia College had a Chair of Natural Law some years 
earlier, but this was altogether a different thing from a Chair of 
Law and Police, which taught the theory and practice of the law 
in the courts. Wythe imparted his instruction by a course of 
lectures written out by him, and which were preserved as late as 
1810. ' In this connection the following letter to the late President 
Benjamin S. Ewell is important: 

Columbia College, New Yobk, 

President's Boom, June 16ft, 1887. 

Eev. and Deae Sir : Some days since, I had the honor to receive from you 
a letter which pressing business has prevented me from earlier answering. 

You inquired in regard to the date at which a law school was earliest estab- 
lished in this college. I think you said that you had been informed that such 
a school was established here before the revolution and during the administra- 
tion of the royal governor Tryon. There was established a professorship of 
Natural Law 1773, but it does not appear from anything on record that any- 
thing like a system of education in municipal law, or in the preparation of 
young men for the bar, was intended by the institution of that chair. By 
Natural Law I understand that there is meant rather the law that ought to be 
than the law that is. What the professor actually taught I have no means of 
knowing, but I should suppose that it was political] ethics rather than munici- 
pal law. The chair, however, enjoyed but a brief existence, as it became 
extinct at the disruption of the college in 1776. The first professor of municipal 
law was James Kent, who was elected in 1793 and retired in' 1798. He was 
reelected in 1823 and held the office until 1847. It does not appear that any 
degrees in law were conferred while Judge Kent occupied the chair ; and 
although the lectures of that great jurist formed the basis of his celebrated 
Commentaries, there is no matriculation book in existence showing that regular 
classes were formed under him. Our' earliest law school, in the modern sense, 
appears to have been that which was established in 1858 and which still exists ; 
having been without precedent in the degree of its success. 

The early written records of our college are very imperfect and the sum- 
mary history of the institution prepared by President Moore throws no light 
upon this subject. One or two of our older trustees graduated some ten years 
earlier than the termination of the labors of Judge Kent; and I possibly may 
be able to obtain from them some information as to the manner in which his 
instruction was given. If so, I shall be happy to inform you hereafter, in 
case I learn anything of interest. 

Very truly yours, F. A. T. Babnakd. 

The Bev. (sie) Benjamin S. Ewell. 

1 They are mentioned by Judge Tyler in a letter to Jefferson. See Letters 
and Times of the Tylers, Vol. I., p. 249. 



